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GUNNAR EKELOF 


“I KONVENTIONERNAS SKOGAR” 


I konventionernas skogar, 

dar gar nagra man i grova blusar 

- det klingar av yxhugg i morgonluft! 
Dar ar vart 6ga vaket 

nar jattarna vacklar och stortar. 

Dar ar vart andetag djupt: 

Det doftar sa friskt av de fallda traden! 
Dar ar det alltid gryning! 


Herdedrottning, ga 

till arbetsmannen med brannvin i korgen! 
Skank deras styrka ro 

i vantan pa badet i dédens Alv! 

Ty gryning och skymning 4r ett, 

det finns inte natt eller dag, 

och alla trollskogens trad ar ett enda, 


standigt detsamma. 


No 
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GUNNAR EKELOF 


“IN THE FORESTS OF CONVENTION” 


In the forests of convention, 

Some men walk there with rough shirts 
— a sound of ax-blows in morning air! 
Each eye is open there 

when the giants waver and crash. 

Each breath is deep there: 

A wonderful smell from the fallen trees! 


There it is always dawn! 


Shepherd queen, go 

to the working men and carry potato whisky 
in a basket! 

Give their strength peace 

as they wait for the dip in the rapids of death! 

For twilight and dawn are one, 

neither night nor day exists, 

and all the trees of the magic wood are 
one tree still, 

always the same. 








FORSTAD 


I den oandliga forstaden 
dar stér ett sjukt trad. 
Det har knappt nagra lov. 


De rasslar svagt for vinden. 


En asp i murbruksdammet 
fran kongruenta hus! 
Runt kring den leker barn 


en lek om livets knapphet: 


De képer sand for mjél. 
De saljer sten for bréd. 


Det ar nastan sommar. 
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SUBURB 


In the endless suburb 
there stands a sickly tree. 
It has hardly any leaves 


which weakly rustle in the wind. 


An aspen tree in the plaster dust 
that comes from neighboring houses! 
Round about the children play 


a game about the sparseness of life: 


They buy sand instead of flour. 


They sell stones instead of bread. 


Summer is nearly here. 
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APOTEOS 


ge mig gift att dé eller drommar att leva 
askesen skal] sluta snart i manens portar som solen 
redan valsignat 
och fastan oférmalda med verkligheten skall den 


dédes drémmar sluta beklaga sitt dde. 


fader at din himmel aterlamnar jag mitt 6ga som 
en bla droppe i havet 

den svarta varlden béjer sig inte mer for palmer 

och psalmsang 
men tusenariga vindar kammar tradens utslagna 
har 
kallorna slacker den osynlige vandrarens torst 
fyra vaderstreck star tomma omkring baren 
och anglarnas musslin forvandlas 

genom ett trollslag 


till intet 
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APOTHESIS 


give me poison for death or dreams for life 
asceticism shall soon come to an end in the 
gates of the moon which the sun 
has already blessed 
and although unbetrothed to reality the dreams 


of the dead man shall stop mourning his fate 


father I will to your heaven my eye as 
a blue drop in the sea 
the black world bends itself no more for palms 
and psalms 
but thousand year old winds comb the loose 
hair 
of the trees 
wells slake the invisible wanderer’s thirst 
four directions stand empty around the bier 
and the muslin of the angels is changed 
by a magic wand 


to nothing 








CHOROS 


sa har det alltid varit sa skall det alltid vara 
till dess den sista manskan dr6mmer eld och allt 
ar slut 
tills vi gér uppror emot allt for att forinta oss 
sjalva 
bryter oss ut ur circeln och avviker fran 
verkligheten 
och andas in sa djupt att vi forlorar medvetandet 
sa djupt att hela vintergatan stralar i lungorna 
for att forsvinna i nordost 


med lugnt ansikte 
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CHORUS 


so it has been forever so it shall be forever 
until the last man dreams of fire and the end 
is come 
till we make revolt against everything in order 
to turn 
to nothing 
break out of the circle and turn away from 
reality 
and breathe in so deep that we faint and 
fall down 
so deep that the whole Winter Street blazes 
in our lungs 
so that we disappear in the northeast 


with quiet faces. 








From 
ETYDER 


Den som inte hoppas 
skall inte fértvivla. 

Den skall inte tvivla 

som ingenting tror. 

Men den som séker mal 
och den som sdker mening 
ger draken dess etter 

och riddaren hans svard. 


Flingorna lagger sig mjukt 
till ro i dédens driva. 
Lagorna flatar sig muntert 
i livets eld. 

Som flingornas lek diarute 
och lagornas pa harden 
har livets lek sin mening 

i meningsléshet. 


Ej 6de men kombinationer 
virvlar och varldsvindsdrifter. 
Ej kamp men kampens vaxling. 
Ej oratt eller ratt. 

Lat elden smilta drivan. 

Lat drivan slacka elden: 

Liv, var ar nu din mening? 
Liv, var ar nu din udd! 
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“HE WHO DOES NOT HOPE” 


He who does not hope 

Shall not despair. 

He who does not doubt 

Shall not believe. 

But he who gropes for a goal 
And he who gropes for meaning 
Gives the dragon his venom 
And the knight his sword. 


Snowflakes lay themselves tenderly 
To rest in the snowdrift of death. 
Flames weave themselves gaily 

In the fires of life. 

As the snowflakes’ game out there 
And the flames’ game in the fireplace 
The game of life has its meaning 

In life without meaning. 


No destiny, but combinations, 
Whirlings and world air currents. 
No battle but pivots in battle, 
No right or unright. 

Let the fire melt the drift. 

Let the drift extinguish the fire: 
Life, where is now your meaning? 
Life, where is now your sting? 








Tva féraldralésa barn 

var hjartat och sjalen, 

en bror och en syster, 

och hon var i moders stille. 
- S4 vagga mig av och an, 
min syster och moder. 
Sjung visan f6r mig, 

den andlésa visan. 


From 
TAG OCH SKRIV 


Jungfruns angslan och flykt ar svardet och klorna. 


Av hennes flykt och angslan hamras svardet och 


vaxer de skarpa klorna. 
Hon dér i varje 6gonblick, darfor lever hon. 
Hon flyr i varje 6gonblick, darfér blir hon kvar. 
Hon upptar kraft och motkraft, darfoér vacklar hon. 
Hon vacklar, darfér ar hon i jamnvikt. 
Kronan, manteln och de knappta handerna tillhor 
kampen, inte henne, 
men kampen tillhér henne. 
Det ar pa henne kampen lever: 


Hon 4r dess attrapp. 
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Two orphan children 

The heart and the soul were, 

A brother and a sister, 

And she took the mother’s place. 
— So rock to and fro, 

My sister and mother. 

Sing me the song, 

The eternal song. 


“THE FEAR AND FLIGHT OF THE 
VIRGIN” 


The fear and flight of the virgin is the sword 
and the claws. 

By her fear and flight the sword is hammered 
and the claws enlarged. 

She dies in every instant; therefore 
she is living. 

She flees in every instant; therefore 
she is left behind. 

She takes up force and counter-force; therefore 
she wavers. 

She wavers; therefore she is in equilibrium. 

Crown, mantle, and the clasped hands belong 
to the battle, not to her, 

But the battle belongs to her. 

It is upon her the battle lives: 

She is its lash. 








O djupa stiltje, héljd i storm! 

Du liknar en docka, kastad av barn, 

viljelést fogande dig i det meningslésa! 

For den som genomskadar kampen trader du fram. 
For den som genomskadar dig férsvinner du, 

ty han f6rsvinner i dig: 

En port som Oppnas, en vag som slingrar sig bort. 
Pa vagen en ensam gestalt som avlagsnar sig. 
Samma gestalt som vandrar sin vag och férsvinner, 
ater och ater samma 

som ater och ater forsvinner: 

Synvilla och parthenogenesis. 
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O deep stillness, hidden by storm! 
You resemble a doll, by a child thrown away, 
Sleepily giving in to the meaningless life! 
For him who sees through the battle you 
step forward, 
For him who sees through you you disappear, 
For he disappears in you: 
A door which opens, a road which 
wriggles away. 
On the road. a lonely figure which withdraws. 
The same figure which wanders his way 
and disappears, 
Again and again the same one 
Who again and again disappears: 
Delusion and parthenogenesis. 


All poems are from Ekelof: Dikter (3 volumes, 
Stockholm, Bonnier, 1949); and translated by 
the editors with Christina Bratt Duffy. 
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TOM KRISTENSEN 


ANGST 


Asiatisk i Vaelde er Angsten, 
den er modnet med umodne Aar. 
Og jeg foéler det dagligt i Hjertet 


som om Fastlande dagligt forgaar. 


Men min Angst maa forlgses i Laengsel 
og i Syner af Raedsel og Néd. 
Jeg har laengtes mod Skibskatastrofer 


og mod Haervaerk og Pludselig Ded. 
Jeg har laengtes mod braendende Byer 
og mod Menneskeracer paa Flugt, 


mod et Opbrud som ramte Alverden 


og et Jordskaelv som kaldtes Guds Tugt. 
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TOM KRISTENSEN 


ANXIETY 


In size, anxiety is Asiatic, 

It is matured in immature years. 

And I feel it each day in my chest 

As if the firm land each day gave way. 


But my great fear must be solved in longings, 
And in visions of fear and need. 
I have longings for Liner catastrophes, 


For flak attacks, and sudden death. 


I have longings for burning cities, 
For mass migrations of people, 
For a break-up which strikes the whole world, 


And an earthquake called God’s stick. 
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HENRI MICHAUX 


REPOS DANS LE MALHEUR 


Le Malheur, mon grand laboureur, 

Le Malheur, assois-toi, 

Repose-toi, 

Reposons-nous un peu toi et moi, 

Repose, 

Tu me trouves, tu m’éprouves, tu me le prouves, 


Je suis ta ruine. 


Mon grand théatre, mon havre, mon tre, 

Ma cave d’or, 

Mon avenir, ma vraie mére, mon horizon, 

Dans ta lumiére, dans ton ampleur, dans ton horreur, 


Je m’abandonne. 
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HENRI MICHAUX 


REPOSE IN GRIEF 


Grief, my great laborer, 

Grief, be seated, 

Be still, 

Let us be still a little you and I, 

Be still, 

You are finding me, you are proving me, 
you are proving it to me, 


I am your ruin. 


My great theatre, my harbor, my crook, 

My cave of gold, 

My future, my true mother, my horizon, 

In your light, in your largeness, in your horror, 


I abandon myself. 
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HENRI MICHAUX 


MA VIE 


Tu t’en vas sans moi, ma vie. 

Tu roules, 

Et moi j’attends encore de faire un pas. 
Tu portes ailleurs la bataille. 

Tu me désertes ainsi. 


Je ne t’ai jamais suivie. 


Je ne vois pas clair dans tes offres. 

Le petit peu que je veux, jamais tu ne l’apportes. 
A cause de ce manque, j’aspire a tant. 

A tant de choses, a presque I’infini . 


A cause de ce peu qui manque, que jamais tu 


n’apportes. 


from Paal Brekke: Modernistisk Lyrikk 
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HENRI MICHAUX 


MY LIFE 


My life, you are departing without me. 

You roll on, 

And as for me, I am waiting still to take a step. 
You carry the battle to one side. 

In this way, you are deserting me. 


I have never been able to follow. 


I never see into your offers clearly. 

The little bit which I wish, you never bring me. 

Because of that which is missing, I have 
hopes of so much. 

So many things, nearly an infinity ... 

Because of the little which is missing, 


which you never bring. 


The last three poems are from Paal Brekke’s 
Modernistisk Lyrikk fra 8 Land (Oslo, 
Cappelen, 1955), translated by Robert Bly 
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THE WORK OF LOUIS SIMPSON 


Lous SIMPSON’S POEMS ARE 
outstanding among those of the younger poets because of 
the experience that lies behind them. He has an advantage 
over other poets before he begins to write a poem because 
his experience seems strangely deeper: the poems suggest 
hopeless moods, profound voyages into water over his head, 
massive disappointments and failures. He is deeply aware, 
for instance, of living in one age and not in another. Every- 
where in Louis Simpson’s work there is the sense that an 
age of some sort has come to an end: 


“O the ash and the oak and willow tree 
And that’s an end of the infantry!” 


“Collect yourself. Observe, 

It’s nearly day .... 

Concrete and cactus are the real 

American tragedy. 

We should collect our souvenirs and leave.” 


“Though for a turn or two we had a King... . 
The naked wickedness of his designs 
Brought on Democracy, a steady thing.” 


“No witnesses remain 
Of battles on the plain 
And the bright oar and the oar spray.” 


We remember that Whitman, whose theme was somewhat the 
same, namely the end of one age, and the coming of another, 
made the content and form say the same thing. When he 
spoke of a new age, his form was also new. But in Mr. Simp- 
son’s case, this is not true: the forms he uses are traditional. 
The question then is, why use forms of a previous age, if 
within the poems, you continually suggest that that age has 
come to an end? The content seems to say one thing, and 
the form another, and opposite things. The contrast is partic- 
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ularly noticeable, and effective, in Mr. Simpson’s new ballad, 
“The Bird”, in the Autumn, 1957, Hudson Review. In this 
poem, a kind gentle German who always sings, “I wish I 
were a bird”, takes up duties at a concentration camp for Jews. 


“You'll never be a beauty,” 

The doctor said, “You scamp! 
We'll give you special duty — 
The concentration camp.” 


But Heinrich learned: 
“Ich wuenscht, ich waere ein Voeglein,” 
Sang Heinrich, “I would fly .. .” 
They knew that when they heard him 
The next day they would die. 


When the Russians arrive, and search for him, they find 
the Bird has flown the coop, and only a bird in a tree can 
be seen. The description of a modern German’s vicious adven- 
tures written in a gay ballad meter emphasizes the viciousness 
and insanity of the whole thing, and suggests, more strongly 
than ever, that something has come to an end. Occasionally 
in Mr. Simpson’s other poems this contrast works as well. 


But we also remember Blackmur’s comment on Robert Low- 
ell, a very interesting comment to the effect that the content 
is hair-raisingly revolutionary, and the form fanatically con- 
servative, so that there is a conflict between form and content 
within the poem, and a conflict that tends to be self-destruc- 
tive. I feel that slightly in these poems also. In one sense, 
the form, by contrast, reinforces the content; but in another 
sense, the form doubts the poet, and everything he has to 
say, and continually tries to render it innocuous. 


Tue POEPLE IN HIS POEMS 
also interest me — St. John the Baptist, Anthony, Mary 
Magdalene. Girls and women seem to take a larger part in 
his book than in many books of poems. Most of the poets 
of our generation are like Ulysses, tied to the mast to keep 
them from yielding too much to women, and they sail on to 
the Ithaca of their art, pure but somewhat stiff from being 
bound by ropes. Mr. Simpson is more at home in this world. 
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He understands a man like Anthony, who goes too deep. As 
Anthony says to Cleopatra, when Caesar’s armies near: 
“It’s 
Too cold a morning 
To get out of bed.” 


(Good News Of Death and Other Poems, 
Poets of Today Il, Scribners, 1955). 


His poetry has a wry and compassionate view of people, which 
does not exclude humor or tenderness. There is a magnificent 
poem in his first volume, Arrivistes (Fine Editions Press, 
New York, 1949) called “Rough Winds Do Shake The 
Darling Buds Of May.” The second stanza reads: 
She is sixteen 
sixteen 
and her young lust 
Is like a thorn 
hard thorn 
among the pink 
Of her soft nest. 
Upon this thorn she turns, for love’s incessant sake. 


Later he describes a woman with one line: 

Noli me tangere was not her sign. 
All through his work we are aware of two choices toward 
experience, and so of experience itself, deeper than these. 


Tue THIRD THING THAT INTERESTS ME 
are his poems about the war. Surely “Carentan O Carentan” 
in Arrivistes is the best poem written yet about World War 
II by any generation. It does not seem the poem of a spec- 
tator, but a participator. “Arm in Arm” and “Alain Alain” 
in that book are also extremely good, as well as “Memories 
of a Lost War” and the magnificent “The Ash and the Oak” 
in the later book. It is astonishing how aware one is whenever 
we read Louis Simpson of historical periods. The war de- 
scribed in his poems could never be any other war than the 
Second World War. It is not “war itself” but a specific battle, 
which in a mysterious way, seems already imagined in the 
long train of crusades, seiges, and battles over 1000 years, 
of which it is a part. As we read his poems, the events of 
the West appear, as if by surrealist means, as a sort of mirage 
in our minds; we glimpse a battlefield here, a tower there, 
some crusaders, now a Roman legion, a fop of Louis XVI, 
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now vast armies, now a man eating locust. In short, his 
subject matter is partially the history of the West. 


It seems obvious that the most important event in Western 
History of the last 3000 years is the death of pagan religion 
and the acceptance of Christ, and all that implies. We are not 
surprised then to find that this is precisely the subject of the 
short play, “Good News of Death” at the end, which is the 
most brilliant single thing in the new book. 


On stage, as you watch, the pagan religion dies, in the form 
of a sheep in which Orestes has taken his last habitation. The 
sheep, pursued, as he should be, by the Furies, expires on 
the stage; and all accept his death, and he is borne off-stage. 


Suddenly, in the next scene, Christ is mentioned, and the 
sheep, to everyone's astonishment, returns carrying his grave- 
clothes. He announces that after death, there was some sing- 
ing, some talk, Christ was there, and he awoke. When the 
Furies become aware of this, they realize, of course, that they 
have been betrayed, and they know that the old order is over. 
Now for the first time in human history, the dead may awake. 
Death is conquered. As Peter says, “This is good news of 
death, if it is true.” 


The meaning is conveyed entirely by these “images” and 
the delicacy of making Orestes a sheep, who, nevertheless, 
passes after death into the new order in which, of course, 
Christ is a Sacrificial Lamb, continues its suggestiveness, and 
cannot be praised enough. He also uses the images for humor, 
as when the resurrected sheep reports that “the wool was 
pulled from my eyes.” In the background are hurrying 
businessmen. 


Strangely enough, this magnificence takes place in the midst 
of rather commonplace diction and very tired forms. The lines 
are mostly rather monotonous iambic pentameter. Again the 
spectre appears of a war between content and form, with the 
form acting so as to render the content innocuous, or as a sort 
of protective camouflage to conceal exactly how revolutionary 
the content is. 


This poet’s strength is great love of humanity, elegance, 
openness to experience, great intelligence, and courage; but 
he should avoid his fault, which is a tendency in form to do 
well what has already been done. He should search for a 
form as fresh as his content. 


—CRUNK 
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CHARLES REYNOLDS 


ENGLAND: THE NATION IN THE SEA 


Easter! Easter! Easter! 
Northwest in the sea isles 
Yellow flames breaking green, 
Yellow islands sinking, 

While I, in a green coat, 
Walk the sea dykes and breathe 
Air of Charlemagne, 

Cold air of the heath, black 
Air of black dukes of death 


The Industrial Revolution! 
Pale faces and thin frames, 
Soot and coaldust, and now 
Faces of imagined 
Revenge, now the weak bread 
Turned to hate, turned to rage; 
Who condoned this? 

Locke sighs in the great vault; 
Jeremy Bentham turns. 
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VOYAGE OF THE HUNGARIAN DEAD 
AFTER DEATH 


The tangled knots 

Of bodies climb 

Up endless boarding nets. 
Mosquitoes bear 

The wounded to 

The Russian plains. 
There, high 

In the snows of Lenin, 
Their sighs are smoothed 


With tiny knives. 
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DONALD HALL 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


In the Ford plant 

at Ypsilanti 

men named for their 
fathers work at steel 
machines named Bliss, 
Olaffson, Smith-Grieg, 
and Safety. 


In the Ford plant 

the generators 

move quickly on 
belts, a thousand now 
an hour. New men 
move to the belt when 
the shift comes. 


For the most part 

the men are young and 
go home to their 

Fords, and drive around, 
or watch T V, 

sleep, and then go work, 
towards payday; 


when they walk home 
they walk on sidewalks 
marked W 

P A 38; 

their old men made 
them, and they walk on 
their fathers. 
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MARAT’S DEATH 


AFTER MUNCH 


Charlotte is standing naked 
and simple above the bed. 
Her body is an alphabet. 


Charlotte, the will begins to 
revise you to leather. How 
volition hurts the skin of girls! 


Marat is dead. The people 
of France will endure his death, 


lami du peuple and no man. 


Marat had skin which boiled like 
water on a stove. His wet 


and cruel skin has one wound more. 


Charlotte, “the angel of assas- 
ination,” is unrelaxed. 
She is not deep but she is tall. 


Charlotte is upright inches 
in front of the rest. Her skin 
advances while Marat’s recedes. 
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Marat goes rushing nearly 
away from the painting. (He 
must list her for the guillotine.) 


Death is emotion. Charlotte 
is stiffened with will, and she 


will never move or make a sound. 
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GARY SNYDER 


FIRST SHAMAN SONG 


In the village of the dead, 
Kicked loose bones 
ate pitch of a drift log 
(whale fat) 
Nettles and cottonwood. Grass smokes 
in the sun, 
Logs turn in the river, 
sand scorches the feet. 


Two days without food, trucks roll past 
in dust and light, the rivers 
are rising. 
Thaw in high meadows. Move west in July. 
Soft oysters rot now, between tides 
the flats stink 


I sit without thoughts by the log-road 
Hatching a new myth, 
Watching the waterdogs, 


the last truck gone. 
from Myths & Texts 
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MILTON BY FIREFLIGHT 


Piute Creek: August, 1955 


“Oh hell, what do mine eyes 
with grief behold?” 
Working with an old 
Singlejack miner, who can sense 
The vein and cleavage 
In the very guts of rock, can 
Blast granite, build 
Switchbacks that last for years 
Under the beat of snow, thaw, mule-hooves. 
What use, Milton, a silly story 
Of our lost general parents, 
eaters of fruit? 


The Indian, the chainsaw boy, 

And a string of six mules 

Came riding down to camp 

Hungry for tomatoes and green apples. 
Sleeping in saddle-blankets 

Under a bright night-sky 

Han River slantwise by morning. 

Jays squall 

Coffee boils 


In ten thousand years the Sierras 

Will be dry and dead, home of the scorpion. 
Ice-scratched slabs and bent trees. 

No paradise, no fall, 

Only the weathering land 

The wheeling sky, 

Man, with his Satan 

Scouring the chaos of the mind. 

Oh Hell! 


Fire down 

Too dark to read, miles from a road 
The bell-mare clangs in the meadow 
That packed dirt for a fill-in 
Scrambling through loose rocks 

On an old trail 

All of a summer’s day. 
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W. D. SNODGRASS 


“SEEING YOU HAVE .. .” 


Seeing you have a woman 

Whose loves grow thick as the weeds 
That keep songsparrows through the year, 
Why are you envious of boys 

Who prow! the streets all night in packs 
So they are equal to the proud 


Slender girls they fear? 


She’s like the tall grass, common, 
That sends roots, where it needs, 

Six feet into the prairies. 

Why do you teach yourself the loud 
Hankering voices of blue jays 

That quarrel branch by branch to peck 


And spoil the bitter cherries? 
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THE MEN’S ROOM 
IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL 


Here in the most unChristian basement 

of this “fortress of the Christian mind” 

they shut these four grey walls against shame 
and scribble of sex and excrement, 

draw obscene pictures and write their name, 
the ancient defiance of mankind. 


Subversive, the human in a cell 

will still. carve his platform in the walls. 
Even the early Christians, themselves, 
prayed in catacombs to outlawed Good 
and cave age man drew vast memorials 
to placate the animal, dark gods. 


This is the last cave where the soul 

turns in its corner like a beast 

nursing its wounds, where it contemplates 
vengeance, how it shall gather its full 
power, what lost cause shall it vindicate, 
returning, masterless and twisted. 
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FIVE DECADES OF MODERN 
AMERICAN POETRY 


Ix BEGINS TO APPEAR 
that something like a mew imagination appeared all over 
the world about 1910. For reasons which are not clear, the 
generation of poets in the 1910’s was stronger than any 
generation within the previous forty or fifty years. Generation 
after generation in America, for instance, we produced a 
Longfellow, a Whittier, a Lindsay—one poet or so in each 
generation—who had little in common with each other, and 
suddenly there were Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, Marianne Moore, 
Robinson Jeffers, and William Carlos Williams, all five in a 
single generation, who all have something in common. In 
France, Apollinaire and St. John Perse came; even in Norway 
the same phenomenon occurred; in Italy Umberto Saba and 
Guiseppi Ungaretti, in Germany Benn and Trakl. These 
men carried with them, as we know, a new imagination, and 
with the imagination, a content, and with the content, a style. 
The new style and the First World War came together; why 
is another question; the new poetry appeared, and what I am 
wondering here is what happened to it. 


The first great poet in this country after the Tens was 
Crane; the whole point of Crane, as I understand it, was to 
deny Eliot’s thesis that the force of the Industrial Revolution 
was a force destructive to the spirit — that the Brooklyn 
Bridge, a product of that force, was in fact a Bridge to the 
spirit. This point of view soon came to seem absurd and 
untenable, even to Crane himself, as his late poem on the 
Idiot shows, and he was driven to suicide as much by his 
own untenable thought, in which he had invested his entire 
poetic life, as by all the other troubles cited. 


When the Thirties came, the Great Depression came with 
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it, and all poets became conscious of the capitalist system. 
We did not think of mistakes in the present, but of one great 
mistake in the past, namely an injustice, and all forms became 
simple and uncomplicated to convey this simple message. 
Cumming’s verse is modern in the sense that it brings in 
razor blades and cornflakes, but it is not, as everyone guesses, 
modern in the profound sense, in which ugliness is grasped 
as ugliness, and the terror the ugliness inspires is left in the 
work, and not explained away. 


When the Forties came, the Second World War was already 
there before it, and could not be dislodged. The War, strangely 
enough, intensified the effect of the Depression, and poetry 
moved farther away from the new imagination, and the 
messages became simpler. At the same time that enormous 
contributions were made, for instance, by Robert Lowell, in 
the use of American life, poetry continued to move back- 
wards; some poets, such as Robert Lowell, even going so far 
as to go back to the iambic couplet, and the iamb came back 
into poetry and settled itself with a vengeance, like an occupy- 
ing army retyrning on a people that had temporarily evicted 
it. Karl Shapiro’s war poems are contemporary, but again not 
modern in the profound sense, because the imagination and 
terror are dimmed by the conventional iambic line — or 
one could say that they lack style and the conviction a fresh 
style gives of a new life. 


I snk Hat NOW, 
in the Nineteen Fifties, we should not lose that opportunity 
again. An imagination, a content, a style exists that has 
a magnificence of suggestion and association. I think it is 
mistaken to think that if we work in this style our works 
will resemble Eliot’s or Pound’s. Two things make me think 
different. First, some profundity of association has entered the 
mind since then. Freud’s ocean has deepened, and Jung’s work 
on images has been done. To Pound an image meant “Petals 
on a wet black bough”. To us an image is “death on the deep 
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roads of the guitar” or “the grave of snow” or “the cradle- 
clothes of the sea”. Secondly, Europe and South America have 
continued to write poetry with the new association, and the 
poems are in no way related to Pound or Eliot, or to our 
own work. Here in America, the poets of the Thirties, for 
instance, Eberhart, Rexroth, and Roethke, did not add much 
that was new to the new style; they remain roughly in the 
old lyric tradition; but the situation is quite different in 
Europe and South America. There the poets of the Thirties 
made enormous advances. If we keep our eyes too closely on 
poetry in English, we see when we look for something new 
nothing but Eliot, Pound, Williams, and others, all men of 
the Tens, but if we look abroad, we see some astonishing 
landscapes: the Spanish tradition, for instance, of great 
delicacy, which grasps modern life as a lion grabs a dog, 
and wraps it in heavy countless images, and holds it firm 
in a terrifically dense texture, in which there is Pablo Neruda, 
a great poet ten times over, as well as Garcia Lorca and Cesar 
Vallejo; in the Swedish tradition, Ekelof, in the French Char 
and Michaux, in the German Trakl and Benn — all of them 
writing in what we have called, for want of a better word, 
the new imagination, and making contributions to that imagi- 
nation as enormous as Eliot’s or Pound’s and with a totally 
different impact, and on totally different roads. 


In America we have virtually lost that style. Following 
the habits of the Twenties, Thirties, and Forties, in America, 
we write in the old style. 


W uy DO SO FEW POETS 
write now of business experience, of despair, or the Second 
World War? One reason, I think, is that we write in the old 
tradition, and it is impossible to write of these subjects in 
the old tradition. A new style is invented to deal with new 
subject matter, and if we continue to write in the old style, 
we will cut ourselves off from the most important experiences 
of our time. There is an imagination which realizes the 
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sudden new change in the life of humanity, of which the Nazi 
camps, the terror of modern wars, the sanctification of the 
viciousness of advertising, the turning of everyone into 
workers, the profundity of associations, is all a part, and the 
relationships unexplained; in short, the whole revolution, of 
which we know much more than anyone knew in the 1910's, 
and which has still not been described. There is an imagination 
which assembles the three kingdoms within one poem: the 
dark figures of politics, the world of streetcars, and the ocean 
world. 


What we need now is not men of the 1910's, but something 
different. The “men of 1914” suddenly raided modern life, 
and brought back large portions of it — chairs, paintings, 
artifacts, even people into their poems; but often, as with 
Eliot in THE WASTE LAND, one large raid, and it was over. 
The single raid was so astonishing it amazed, even petrified 
with amazement, even themselves, so that they did not con- 
tinue opening the doors of their work to filling stations and 
mass deaths in the trenches. We need poets now who can 
carry on a sustained raid into modern life, and in work after 
work, carry on the green and vigorous waters of this profound 


life. 
ROBERT BLY 








MADAME TCSSACD’S 
(AX MCSECM 


Many very younc Poets 
have written us, while we were collecting poems for this issue, 
asking our advice on specific poems or on poetry in general, 
and we decided the best thing would be to include a small 
group of lines showing what, in our opinion, to avoid. We 
chose a small group of poems to illustrate the tendency to 
write poems today in the dying language — that is, totally 
without images. In order to achieve its intensity, such poetry 
is forced sooner or later to depend on (1) four-letter words, 
or (2) classical references. It is possible to rhyme in such 
language, even to state ideas, but not to achieve poetry. 
Language without images is abstract, and poetry cannot be 
created out of abstract parts. 


“Orchard tree beside the road, 
Bare to core, but living still! 
Moving little was my skill! 
I could hear the farting toad 
Shifting to observe the kill, 


Spotted sparrow, spawn of dung, 
Mumbling on a horse’s turd, 
Bullfinch, wren, or mockingbird 
Screaming with a pointed tongue 
Objurgation without word.” 
YVOR WINTERS 
Hudson Review, Winter, 1957 


“who sang out of their windows in despair, fell out 
of the subway window, jumped in the filthy Passaic, 
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leaped on Negros, cried all over the street, danced 
on broken wineglasses barefoot smashed phonograph 
records of nostalgic European 1930’s German jazz 
finished the whiskey and threw up groaning into the 
bloody toilet, moans in their ears and the blast of 
colossal steamwhistles, 


Who barreled down the highways of the past journeying to 
each other’s hotrod-Golgotha jail-solitude watch or 
Birmingham jazz incarnation, 

who drove crosscountry seventy-two hours to find out if I 
had a vision or you had a vision or he had a vision 
to find out Eternity,” 


from HOWL by ALLEN GINSBERG 


“By the shores of Gitchee Gummi,” 
etc. 
“Life, is real, life is earnest, 


And the grave is not the goal! 
Dust thou art, to dust returneth, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Let us then be up and doing,” 
etc. 


—HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
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@ISDOM OF ThE OLD 


Pangloss has come to life again in those contemporary 
professors who work in a literary form very popular in the 
Fifties, namely, the pro-University editorial. Everything that 
is, is best. For our readers to whom The Western Review 
might be unavailable, we print a sample below, written by an 
old reader of The Western Review. 


THE WRITER AS TEACHER 
by Ray. B. EAST, JR. 


A recent survey showed that nine thousand poems were 
written in classrooms last year, two thousand of them were 
written directly on blackboards! (As compared with only 
seven thousand written in other places.) The same survey 
showed that over five hundred poets stopped writing in uni- 
versities last year, as against only two hundred who stopped 
writing elsewhere; moreover 21 poets committed suicide in 
the universities last year, as against only 2 who committed 
suicide elsewhere. No one can deny that the writers are in 
the universities! 


Now, at last, after thousands of years, poetry has a home; 
a spiritual home, in the spiritual life of the universities. This 
spiritual life is growing greater every year: last year, for 
instance, Our poets spent a total of twenty-eight thousand 
afternoons listening to their students’ problems. 


All in all, I think we can look back on these facts with 
the greatest optimism. 


We want to take the opportunity to compliment Mr. J. 
Donald Adams for his labors in behalf of American literature. 
Over the years he has supported Keats, Jane Austen, Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, and Victor Hugo. His attack on John Ciardi 
in a letter to THE SATURDAY REVIEW, May 4,+1957, during 
the Lindbergh affair was very interesting. Here are selections: 


“I shall make no more than passing reference to Mr. 
Ciardi’s arrogant and boorish assault on a distinguished 
woman ....I am fed to the teeth with the presumptuous 
half-baked, wet-behind-the-ears, and holier-than-thou atti- 
tude of so many of our academic critics. They need to 
get about more and breathe now and again, a less rarified 
air than that which customarily surrounds them. They 
are mentally ingrown, intolerant towards anything which 
does not square with their dogmatic obsessions as to 
what they think poetry should be and do. 


They are insensitive to the broad human appeals 
which move the hearts and stir the minds of many 
millions of men and women. And that is why poetry is 
only now climbing back out of the swamps and pestholes 
where . . . versifiers .. . have tried to keep it.... 


As I have said elsewhere over and over again, the 
time for consolidation in the arts is at hand— ... The 
time is here, and the clock ticks on; perhaps Mr. Ciardi 
would do well to buy himself a hearing aid.” 


THE NEw YORK TIMES can well be proud of him. 
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“America is in strong moral condition.” 


—Everybody 


THE GROUP IS THE INDIVIDUAL 

CHRISTIANITY IS SALESMANSHIP 

CONSUMPTION IS PRODUCTION 
ADVERTISING IS CREATION 


“O young men of the New Age! Set your face against the 
ignorant hirelings! For we have hirelings in the Camp, the 
Court, and the University who would, if they could, forever 
depress mental and prolong corporeal war.” 


—William Blake 
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GOOD NEWS FROM CHICAGO 


Much happens in Chicago that does not appear in the 
newspapers. The community of Hyde Park, for instance, 
maintains a private police force to augment the city’s force 
of 9000 men; the University has suggested students and staff 
stay indoors at night; city policemen in the black belt have 
been killed with such abandon by users of narcotics that a 
part of the area has been simply abandoned by police after 
dark; every week thousands of people, southern whites, 
Negroes, Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, pour into the city, ruining 
the relief rolls if not their lives, without any apparent recog- 
nition by the city. 

Last September a fire destroyed an apartment building in 
the influential Back of the Yards district, where Chicago's 
Mayor Richard Daley lives. Among the six families made 
homeless was the only Negro family in the community. 
During thé blaze young people boasted before both police 
and firemen that they set the fire to “drive the niggers out.” 
Newspapers the next day reported the fire of “undetermined 
origin.” 

A large St. Louis brewing company two years ago found 
Chicago taverns were not using its beer. The company learned 
that a beer distribution “association” had ordered tavern 
owners not to handle the beer until the company’s distribution 
agency joined the “association.” 

The company appealed to Chicagoans with full-page ads 
in all four newspapers. Editors did not write the story, but 
ran pictures and stories instead on the company’s team of 
horses then making a tour of the country. At the same time 
one newspaper was running a series on “Famous Crimes of 
the Past.” 

The Chicago-American newspaper has owned a surplus 
morning franchise ever since its morning Examiner failed 
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in 1938. When the American was sold to the late Robert 
R. McCormick's Tribune a year and a half ago for five million 
dollars, newspaper people knew the purchase was made to 
frustrate attempts of the afternoon Daily News to enter the 
Sunday morning field, dominated by the Tribune. The sale 
was reported in three newspapers as made “for the good of 
the people of Chicago”. The News “saluted” its neighbor 
across the river. 


Chicago newspapers headline the errors of national unions, 
such as the Teamsters, in large, indignant type. At the present 
time in Chicago unions of coin-machine operators, restaurant 
workers, taxi drivers, movie theatre and sheet-metal workers 
are under Federal investigation. Chicago newspapers failed 
to report about any of these locals. 


Chicago newspapers also ignore any possible connec- 
tion between the Chicago Real Estate Board and the City 
Council, who together managed to remove rent ceiling before 
any major city to give Chicago today the highest level of 
rent in the United States; any connection between insurance 
companies and legislative bodies, who profit from ruined 
neighborhoods and skid rows (i.e. State Senator William 
Connor's stranglehold on the insurance business of merchants 
along North Clark Street, combined with his active fight 
against all plans to improve the street). The city’s news- 
papers do not investigate why a police applicant must pay 
from $300 to $500 to get into uniform. 


Nor do Chicago newspapers ever question even closer 
connections existing between zoning commissions and large- 
scale home builders; between food and milk suppliers and 
the Board of Health; nor between noise and smoke abate- 
ment committees and industrial concerns. 

Today I read in all four Chicago newspapers that newspaper 
and magazine publishers were organizing to fight the post 
office department on the matter of higher rates for mailing. 
Their argument: infringement on the free dissemination of 


news. 
—James McCormick 
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INTERVIEW WITH THE HEAD OF THE NEW 
YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 


(This interview took place on Friday, May 2, with 

Mr. Francis Brown, who is the Editor-in-chief of 

The New York Times Sunday Book Review, in his 
offices in the Times Building.) 


INTERVIEWER: Mr. Brown, very few people know anything 
about you, though you control perhaps the most powerful 
reviewing medium in the country. Let me ask you then, 
how did you prepare for this job? What did you study 
in college, and what did you intend to do at that time? 


Mr. BROWN: I suppose no one at that time knows what he 
wants to do. Actually, I majored in history in college, and 
I still think of myself more as a history person than as a 
literary critic. Like many other people in such jobs, I came 
in through the journalistic route, through the back door. 
I went to Dartmouth, majoring in history, then to Columbia, 
post graduate in history. I kept hounding the people in 
the department at Columbia for an appointment in the 
fall, and suddenly a request came through for a man as an 
editor of Current History, which was then owned by The 
New York Times. 1 took it. 


INTERVIEWER: What did you do for Current History? 


Mr. BROWN: I was associate editor, got up copy, read proof; 
we did everything in those days. The Times sold it in 
1936. Then I went to the Sunday Department (magazine 
and book review). I did copy reading, some writing; I 
began on the weekly news review; there for a while, I 
was writing, and eventually became the editor of the review, 
under Lester Markel, of course, who is the Sunday Editor. 
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I left the Times in 1945, moved to Time Magazine as 
Senior Editor for 4 years, again having nothing to do with 
books. Then, in 1949, there was a need for another editor 
here, and Markel asked me to come back and take a crack 
at the Book Review. 


INTERVIEWER: Have you done any writing yourself? 


Mr. BROWN: I did several books—one on the founder of 
the Times; it was called Raymond of The Times; even I 
liked it; it came out in 1951. 


INTERVIEWER: How do you choose your reviewers each week? 


Mr. BROWN: It is a complicated process. We go through a 
list of perhaps twenty-five books each day, sort them out on 
the basis of general interest and quality, and the books 
selected are distributed to members of the staff, who write a 
short report on the book, and suggest interviewers. An asso- 
ciate editor then adds another brief report, with perhaps 
more suggestions for reviewers, and then it comes to me, 
and I have to cast the die. Sometimes I disagree with all 
suggestions and choose another man who seems to me much 
more to the point. 


INTERVIEWER: Are you satisfied with your policy of choosing 
specialized reviewers? Some people feel that by choosing a 
man always in the same field, you encourage specialization, 
and come off mainly with some professional jealousy and a 
lack of freshness. Have you ever tried for instance letting a 
mathematician review a book of poetry, or a poet a book of 
Western history? 


Mr. BROWN: No. The feeling is, I think, always that a field 
is a field. We try to find out someone who can speak with 
authority and knows how to express what he wants to say. 
We don’t want enemies or friends to review each other, but 
that sometimes happens. 
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INTERVIEWER: You don’t feel any higher quality or more 
freshness could come in by going outside the field? 


Mr. BROWN: I don’t think we would get it. 


INTERVIEWER: What is the percentage of reviews that you 
ask for, and are written, but are not published? 


MR. BROWN: We get about 7500 books a year, and review 
2500. At a guess perhaps 200 or 250 we don’t print. 


INTERVIEWER: Why are those turned down? 


Mr. BROWN: Some of it is almost a matter of luck. Some- 
times the review is late, and we try to review as close to 
publication date as possible. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you ever turn down a review because you 
don’t think it is a good enough review, or because it doesn’t 
criticize the book enough? 


MR. BROWN: Some reviews are not printed when they make 
the book out to be too poor, but that is mainly 2nd and 3rd 
drawer stuff. On 1st drawer stuff we run the review regard- 
less. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you remember the Lindbergh affair at The 
Saturday Review? During one of his articles, John Ciardi 
qouted an article in The American Scholar on book-re- 
viewing by Geoffrey Wagner. In The American Scholar 
two instances were mentioned, one of which involved 
Maxwell Geismar, I think, in which a favorable front 
page review in The New York Times Sunday Book Review 
was followed by a more critical review in another smaller- 
circulation magazine—both reviews by the same man on 
the same book. Do you think there is anything in the 
charge that the Book Review, either by direction or indi- 
rection, leads the reviewer to bring in a good verdict on a 
book? 
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Mr. BROWN: First of all, no, and second, Wagner took that 
back in a letter to Geismar. 


We don’t put any pressure on our reviewers; otherwise, 
what good would the publication be? 


INTERVIEWER: Book advertisers is said to be the reason. You 
don’t think that is true? 


Mr. BROWN: Of course it isn’t. There is no pressure from 
the advertisers. Secondly, half my time is taken writing to 
publishers answering charges that reviews are unfair. 


INTERVIEWER: While reviewing the Cozzens affair, one maga- 
zine, perhaps The Reporter, recently, in mentioning the 
places which had praised the novel, noted the Times Book 
Review, which was, he thought, at a “new low of intelli- 
gence and integrity.” How do you defend yourself against 
such charges? 


Mr. BROWN: I would say it isn’t so. Malcolm Cowley did 
that review. I don’t know where you stand on Malcolm 
Cowley, but he is certainly a man of reputation and accom- 
plishment. What does that charge mean? What is integrity? 


INTERVIEWER: It is said to have something to do with not 
yielding to pressures or the wishes of others. 


Mr. BROWN: There are no pressures; all I can say is that we 
here are trying to put out the best review we know how. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you think the Times Book Review in Lon- 
don is of a higher quality than The New York Times Sun- 
day Book Review? 


Mr. BROWN: Well, it is a very different publication. They 
have a narrow audience and we have a wide one. I think 
in fiction they are doing the worst of any reputable publica- 
tion. I don’t see how you can compare them. 
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INTERVIEWER: A person I know who does reviews for you 
quite often said that he sent you twelve reviews last year, 
of which six were printed. The six refused were those 
which were in any real way critical of the book. Do you 
think this was just a coincidence? 





MR. BROWN: That would be a very strange record. I don’t 
know who that would be. I am amazed. 


INTERVIEWER: Do you think you could turn down a review 
because you thought it said nothing or did not criticize the 
book enough? 


Mr. BROWN: I never have. 
INTERVIEWER: Have you ever asked Pound to review? 


Mr. BROWN: I haven’t asked Pound. He was not in a posi- 
tion to in my time. To conclude, I would like to say that 
I get very irritated when it is suggested that we are sub- 
jected to all sorts of pressure. I am the first to admit that 
I don’t know what subtle pressure is on me, one of which 
may be my training in history—I may overemphasize books 
with a historical interest. So far as we can make it, we 
do the best job we can do, and frankly, I think we do a 
pretty good job. 


(The interviewer was Robert Bly.) 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

Most critical people in Sweden consider GUNNAR EKELOF to be Sweden's great- 
est poet in the twentieth century. He is of the generation of the Thirties. He 
single-handedly, as everyone admits, introduced modern poetry into Sweden. 
He learned how to write such poetry by studying the French, and did, in 
1935, an entire book of translations called 100 Years of Modern French Poetry. 
He is most interested in destroying the old logicalistic or European thinking, 
and often suggests that everything must be abandoned. Others have said before 
what he is saying, but what he really presents is a new kind of imagination. 
Tom KRISTENSON is a Dane, of the generation of the Twenties. He is famous 
for the ‘‘tidsopplevelse,’’ or ‘‘experience of the age,’’ that is in his verse. 
Denmark's greatest critic described him as the first of ‘“‘these hard-hit poets, 
desperate or troubled by anxiety, whom the Furies are after.”’ 

HENRI MICHAUx is also of the generation of the Twenties, and is very well 
known now. New Directions has a good out-of-print book on him. Wallace 
Fowlie has suggested, that, like Faulkner, he has created a sort of Yokna- 
patawpa county of the imagination, about which he travels joyously. 

Among the American poets, CHARLES REYNOLDS, whose poems here are the 
first to be published, was born in the South, and at an early age moved to the 
West, where he now lives in the Black Hills. He writes us, ‘I think the most 
important book on the problems of art is the letters of J. B. Yeats to his son. 
Of every poem I write, I ask myself if it has a direct relationship to what is 
happening now, and if not, I throw it away. Arthur Bryant's English Saga: 
1840-1940 is the basis of the second stanza of the poem called ‘‘England: The 
Nation in the Sea.’’ It is a fine book also.”’ 

Donatp HALL, who is now out in Ann Arbor, is writing a large group of 
poems to be called Poems of Middle Class Life about what could be called 
suburban or ‘‘Connecticut’’ life, of which the poem ‘Foundations of American 
Industry’’ published here will be a part. The entire book will be called The 
Dark Houses. 

Gary SNYDER is associated with the San Francisco poets. He left this country 
last year and has been studying in a monastery in Kyoto, Japan. There is an 
interesting letter by him in Evergreen Review Number Two describing his 
impressions. He since took a job with a Mediterranean oil ship, but will be 
back in this country in April or May. The poems published here take place in 
the forests of the Northwest, where Mr. Snyder worked. 

W. D. Snopcrass in one short week recently received the $1000 Ingram Merril 
Foundation Award for a book of unpublished poems, the $4000 Hudson Re- 
view Fellowship in Poetry for the next year, and a notice from Knopf accepting 
his first book of poems. It will be published in January, 1959. Mr. Snodgrass 
and his wife have moved a few miles out of Rochester, New York, where he 
will live, writing poetry, during the term of his grant. 

In the Wax Museum this month there are three rather rhetorical poets, Yvor 
WINTERS, ALLEN GINSBERG, and HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Mr. Gins- 
berg is certainly the best. There is a fine review of ‘‘Howl’’ in the Black 
Mountain Review, by Michael Rumaker. Nevertheless, the poem is written not 
in the modern tradition, but in the Longfellow tradition; and we think the 
attempt to write poetry with abstract words, as Mr. Winters, in fact teaches, 
is a form of artistic suicide. 

JaMes McCormick is writing a book of short stories, many of them set in 
Chicago, where he has always lived and which he knows well. He finds the 
work of Per Lagerkvist in fiction especially interesting, particularly his way of 
getting near modern life by casting it in the form of a parable. 
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IN FUTURE ISSUES... 


In future issues, THE FIFTIES will publish translations of the 
following poets: in German, Gottfried Benn, Georg Trakl, Paul 
Celan, in Norwegian, Paal Brekke, Claes Gill, Olaf Bull; in Span- 
ish, Miguel Hernandez, Juan Jimenez, Federico Garcia Lorca, 
Antonio Machado; in French, Paul Eluard, Henri Michaux, Rene 
Char; in Italian, Eugenio Montale, and Guiseppi Ungaretti. We 
will also have certain Slavic poets: in Czech, Ivan Blatny and 
Mirko Tuma; in Polish, Czeslaw Milosz; and in Russian, Paster- 
nak and Mayakowsky. We will also have the Mexican poets 
Enrique Martinez, and Ali Chumacero, and the South American 
poets Pablo Neruda, and Cesar Vallejo. About half of these 
translations have already been done, but we urge poets to send 
to us any translations they may have done of these poets, or 
even, of other poets they think should be here. All translations 
are paid for at the same rate as original work. 





Each poet will have five pages of translation, with the original 
language on facing pages. In each issue we will try to have one 
Northern European, or Slavic poet, and one Southern European, 
or Mediterranean poet. 


Our famous critic, Crunk, whose identity frequently changes, 
will continue his work, and we will continue the series of essays 
on poets of the Fifties, of which the essay here on Louis Simpson 
is the first. Articles to come will be devoted to the work of 
W. S. Merwin, Edgar Bowers, Donald Hall, James Wright, David 
Wagoner, Thomas McGrath, and Robert Creeley. Others are 
being planned. The Wssdom of the Old series will continue. 


The European poets in the next issue will be Juan Ramon 
Jimenez and Gottfried Benn. 








AN EASTER MESSAGE FROM MR. STRAUSS: 


STRONTIUM 90 
BUILDS BONES 


FOR HALLOWEEN! 








